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PREFACE. 



The present volume is one of a scries of '* Handbooks of 
Philosophy" designed to embrace Psychology, Logic, Ontology 
and Philosophy of Religion. Each work will be complete in 
itself, and there will be no necessary connection between one 
and another save that which belongs to the Author's method. 
He entertains the belief that Psychology— the science of the 
mind must be placed at the commencement of the philosophic 
system, not simply as a preliminary discipline, but as a funda- 
mental part of Philosophy, and that Logic as the science of the 
regulative laws of human knowledge must be regarded as the 
bridge between Psychology and Ontology. This volume has, 
therefore, an independent character and may be regarded as 
complete in itself. 

The writer would not obtrude this work on the attention of 
the public if he did not believe that it would make some contri- 
butions to the sum of philosophical knowledge, and be of some 
real service to the student of Philosophy. How far he is correct 
in this belief must be submitted to the judgment of candid and 
sympathetic minds. Those who have no sympathy with philo- 
sophic studies can hardly be expected to accord him even a 
patient hearing. The Author has no vain conceit that he has 
reached a iinality. He desires to sustain no other character than 
that of a ** Seeker after Truth." He will, therefore, welcome any 
criticism which Is made in the spirit in which the work is 
written, and he has the consoling assurance that '* Progress is 
the final issue of conflict in every realm of thought and being." 



ERRATA 



Page 11, line 9, for phenomena read phenomeuou. 
Page 31, line 18, for Bowen read Bowne. 
Page 51, line 19, for Heidenmann reoA Heidenhain. 
Page 54, line 28, for Heidenmann read Heidenhain. 
Page 107, line 15, for Sophistry read Sophist. 
Page 191, line 21, for identity read Ideality. 
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PROLEGOMENA. 



CHAP. I. Philosophy Defined. 

I. Pbilosopby has been defined, in general, as ** the Search 
after Truth;" not particular, relative, contingent truth, but 
univcrttrtlf necesHary, and absolute (ruth, 

MoRKLL— '•Historical and Critical VIow of the Spcciilatlvp PhlUwophy of Europe In 
the Nineteenth Century." pp. lU-VS. Caiilyi.e— "Critical and Miscellaneous K»Mayn," 

Vol. I. p. »4. COLBRIIHIK-*' WoikH," Vol. Ill, p. 2I1». 

Truth it* the correspondence or agreement of the content 
of our knowledge with actual existence or Reality. Truth is, 
therefore, like knowledge, a relation— the accurate relation or 
exact correspondence of tne subjective notion, concept, and infer- 
ence with tlie objective reality. Truths are of three kinds: (1) 
Truths of Fact, or Kxperiential Truths; (2) Truths of Reason, 
or Rational Truths ; (3) Truths of Inference, or Hcientitic Truths. 

1. Experiential Truth has for its object the phetioniena 
of external and internal percej)tion. It is that agreement of tlie 
content of knowledge with the outer and inner sense-percepts 
which exist when the soundness of the mind and of the bodily 
organs is undiHturbed. It Is relative and contingent truth, anil 
its opposite is both thinkable and possible. 

2. Rational Truth has for its object the eternal ideas and 
immutable principles which the Divine creative thought has 
embodied in the universe and revealed to the reason of man. It 
is the agreement of the content of consciousness with absolute 
Reality. It is, therefore, universal and necessary, and its con- 
tradictory is unthinkable and impossible. 

3. Scientific Truth has for its object the relations of co- 
existence, resemblance, and succession among phenomena which 
are the basis of all classification and inductive generalization; 
and the correlations between phenomena and ultimate realities 
(substances, causes, ideals, and reasons or ends), which are the 
foundation of all necessary deductive inference. 

Philosophy proper is chiefly and preeminently the science 
of rational knowledge — the science of necessary, universal, and 
absolute Truth. And as mind itself is *' the universal and prin- 
cipal concurrent cause ^^ in every act of knowledge, philosophy 
must make the knowing subject, or mind, the first and para- 
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Causk (in {i^pnornl) Is that uUiinntR principle wtiich contains witliin 
itself the imfficivfit rcnxon why nnDther tiling, dlKtinot from Itsell. exiKtx, and 
for which existcnct; it furnishes an ad(>(|Uatc and complete explanation. It 
Ifi the ertd for wiiich, tlie uleat (type, form, or law), according U) which, and 
tlie power^ or efnclency, by which, a tiling; is produced. In thu lanKua^e of 
ArlHtotle, the first Ih calle<i the jinnl cauHc, the second, the formal chunc, the 
la8t, the ejfficient cause. 

III. The fiiuil aim of Philosophy i8 to reduce all our knowl- 
edge to UNITY — the unity of one absolutely First Principle, or 
** ultimate of ultimates *' {prinei2)lumprincipiorum)y which con- 
tains, predetermines, and produces all things in their manifold 
relations with reference to an ultimate purpose or final end. 

CiBKEX— ••spiritual I'hllow)phy." Vol. I. p. 1. Colkkiuoe—*' Works." Vol. II, p. 
4-*). Hamilton— •• Mi'tAphy»Ic»." p. 42. Plato— *• PliIUibuB,^' (.Jowftf « TranH., > Vol. Ill, 
p. IHl. MiBPHY— ••Sflruilrtc Ba»i'8of Kalth." pp. I'Jj, 1%. 

An absolutely PMrst Principle {j^rincipiuni principiorufn)^ 
the original source of all new beginnings, in which all essences 
and causes are reduced to unity ^ must be uncondiiioyicd; that is, 
free from all limitation by quantity, kind, or degree, — infinite, 
absolute, and perfect. 

Unity is conceived as either Formal, Substantial, or Causal. 
(1) Formal unity is the unity of conception, the ultimate prod- 
uct of abstraction and generalization, the tniHimxnn (jenun, or 
highest concept. (2) Substantial unity is the unity of substance, 
a single ultimate substratum, of which all differences of kind 
are biit modes or phenomenal as]>ects. (3) Causal unity is the 
unity of origination, the term " cause ^* being here used in the 
Aristotelian sense, to connote Efficiency, F(»rmality, and Final- 
ity. The unity of all existence is a unity of Purpose— a teleo- 
logical unity to which all forms, laws, and forces are sul)()nlin- 
ated, and which unity has its root in One Hui^reme Uncondi- 
tioned Will. 



CKAP. II. Science and Philosophy. 

1. Distinction between Science proper and Philosophy 
proper. Science proper (Empirical Science) is the coordination of 
facts. It is the reduction of individual facts, or phenomena, to 
general concepts (classification on the basis of resemblance) ; and 
the investigation of phenomena in their relations of co-existence 
(co-inherence and adjustment) and succession (antecedence and 
8e<iuence, historic and genetic development), in order to discover 
uniformities, that is, general laws. 

Philosophy proper (Rational Science) is the bringing of the 
generalizations of empirical science into relation and harmony 
with a priori rational ideas, or First Principles, — *'the mutual 
determination of a priori and empirical elements." It is the 
adequate explanation of all phenomena and all relations through 
the rational insight of First Principles (substances and causes), 
and the reduction of all first principles to an ultimate unity. 
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m 

fear to test tho latest fuiulaniontal que.^tloii8 of being and becom- 
ing, of ypaee and time, of matter and force, of life and spirit, by 

the scale of the inductive niMliod So mucli the more will 

the gap be narrowed whicli since tlie time of Kant has separa- 
ted science and philosophy.*' (Prof. Coiin: "Nature/* Vol. 
Vir, p. 1-59.) **Tlie scientific mind can find no repose in the 
mere registration of seouences in nature. . . . Not until the rela- 
tion between forces and phenomena has been established is the 
law of reason rendered concentric with the law of nature, and 
not until this is ellected does the mind of the scientific philoso- 
pher rest in peace.'* (Tyndall : " Fragments of Science," p. 64.) 

*' We must contemplate nature as a whole instead of attend- 
ing t<) fragments of her works. Hence she must be studied phi- 
losophically. For it is the business of pliilosophy alone to work 
out the greater problems which are ccmimon to and underlie the 
great problems <»f the science." (Maximilian Pkrtii : "Die 
Natur im Lichte philosophischer Ansehauung.") 

" Ail sciences approach perfection as they approach to a 
unity of First Principles." (Powell.) " No grand generaliza- 
tion of facts, no final induction in experimental and natural 
sciences .... can be, or pretend to be, completely and perfectly 
unfolded, and yet exclude metaphysics." (WixsLOW: "Force 
and Nature," p. 21.) 

Ml Ri'iiY— ••Sclont. na«<-8 of Faith," pp. 27-29. Hodoson— "Mind." Vol. I, p. 78. 
Tym>ali— "KraKim'UtH of Sclenoo," pp. 66, 130. 

In recent time-, the lines of demarcation between philosophy 
and physical science have been somewhat obliterated, and the 
relations between them have undergone a change. Formerly we 
were admonished that science was in nowise concerned " with 
questions as to the origin of things," — these must be relegated 
to metaphysics. But now the general tendency of science is to 
occupy itself with "questions of origin ; " we are told that " in 
or<ler to know what a thing really is, we must know the process 
of its origin." The origin of religion, of society, of min<l, of 
8|)#cies, of life, of the chemical elements, of even matter it.self ; 
these are now regarded as scientific problems, and the attempt 
is made to solve these problems by the methods of scientific in- 
duction. There have been added to the stock of scientific truths 
or hypotheses certain conceptions which are supposed to be ulti- 
mate, and which seem to embrace the sum of existence, and 
thus to yield an answer to the perennial problem of metaphysics 
as to the origin and first principles of all existence. Such, for 
example, is the conception of an " unknown force as the cor- 
relative of the known force," suggested by Mr. Spencer; and 
Tyndall's new definition of matter, "as that mysterious aowe- 
thing by which all this has been accomi)lished," that is, the 
whole series of phenomena from the evaporation of water to the 
self-consciousness of man. In this "matter" he "sees the 
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pmmise and tlie iwtency of all terrestrial life." But Dr. Tyii- 
dall iH)iifi»s$es that *' here the vision of the mind supplements 
the vision of the eye. By an intelligent necessity," he says, 
" / f'roi*s the boundary of the experimental evidence; " in other 
wonis, ho enters the region of metaphysics. *' In spite of the 
oft-rt'jvoateil assertions of the unprogressiveness of metaphysics, 
and the comparisons drawn between the efTorta of metaphysi- 
cians and tliose of Sisyphus, our book-shelves t^em with evi- 
dence that devotion to philosophy is on the increase among us, 
and that pliysicists such as Carpenter, Bence Jones, Bastian, 
Huxley, Tyndall, Darwin, and Wallace, have all, in various 
de^Tt»es. wandereii beyond the domain which is specially their 
own. into the metaphysical region. I* (Mivart: ** Lessons from 
Nriture." p. 2.) These men are endeavoring to substitute for 
phiK>!^>phy proper a species of nperulative physical science in 
which, however, careful analysis will always detect an unsus- 
l-t-i-teii rf>iduum of purely metaphysical principles which no 
n3itli«>»is of srientitic induction can generalize from sensible 
c-xjit-rieufe. It must never be forgotten that, however much 
lhil'>M^phy may owe to science in the way of material, it has a 
iiiirib'Hi and an objei^-t |>eculiarly its own, the results of which 
11. ay i^ appropriatetl, but can never be discovereil by physical 

3. The Science of Mind is an essential prerequisite for a 
troe Philosophy of Natare. In reganl to its object and its con- 
:-r:.:. P>ychoUigy -phenomenal and nomolo;^ical) stands nearer to 
] .;! H-'}'hy than the othor empirical si»iences; for since its spe- 
t'.:.- fuii'.iJ'Mi is* thf scientific investigation of the activities of 
;:^t l.iiman spirit, esjHHMally the faculties, pnn'esses, and law%of 
c- »:::.::i':i. i; li:i> to deal immediately with the ideal and spirit- 
^ - ". -::ii :n this relation it steps at once ujwn the province of 
; 1.:' •* 'I'hy. P>yclu>logy and Logic must therefore be regarded 
4.* i:.:»vril j»ani* of pliiU>s4>phy. Psychology is the condition, 
hz. :. iij- :i Wire, ihr vestibule of philosophy. Logic is the org%- 
T. •:. r :i:*:niuit-ni of phil<isi>phy, and, in some sense, the bridge 
irTwetr; P!ifnomenoU»gy anti Ontology. 

TL:r Lijrhest gencrali/^itions of physical research bring us 
iik ". : iit.-. with i>enain iiuuvptions which are purely ideal and 
•■ * o — :i-ii is. njftaphysical ideas. Such are the ideas of 
r^L >-:ji:. :-. , lajsr. FiTv-e. Life, Order, Pn>|>ortion, Law, Purpose, 
V: 'T I>::.:::v. Tht-se an* not t»b]ects of sense, thev are not 
'ri.--r'.ri^^l >• L?Nit::vns, ntiiher are they generalizations of sen- 
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bofly and mitid, without being able to explain their essential 
being. All the phenomena and laws of physical Optics have 
been carefully studied, and are well understood, but tiie existence 
and constitution of tiie *' luniiniferous ether " is still hypotheti- 
cal. No theory yet proposed is adefjuate to tlie explanation of 
all phenomena. But ignonince of the nature of the medium in 
whicli tlie plienomena take place, is no bar to a science of Optics. 
The facts have been coSrdinated, and tlie laws of the {Phenomena 
have been discovered. So our ignorance of the essential nature 
of Spirit as the subject of mental phenomena, is no bar to an 
exact science of Mind. Our instincts, propensities, sensations, 
perceptions, mental reproductions, generalizations, inferences, 
sentiments, form a real body of actual phenomena which are as 
capable of being classified and reduced to laws as the observed 
facts of nature. ** The claims of Psychology to rank as a distinct 
science are thus, not smaller, but greater than those of any 
other science.— (Spencer: *' Psychol.," Vol. I, p. 141.) 

Admitting then for the sake of the argument, that our 
knowledge of mental phenomena is indirect, and that our closest 
observation is in reality but interpretation] we ask are not our 
observations of external data equally, nay more thorougiily, 
indirect? have they not all to be interpreted? and does not tiieir 
value lie wholly in the interpretation? What we call an exter- 
nal phenomenon is really known to us only as a state of con- 
sciousness; the qualities of the external object are in reality but 
the projection, or, as Mr. Huxley designates it, "the extradic- 
tion ** of subjective feelings; and the laws of phenomena are 
purely our owipRdeal constructions. '* It is an indisputable 
fact," says Huxley, '* that what we call the material world is 
known to us only under tlie forms of the ideal world." The 
greatest certainty^ then, lies with feeling (which is always in- 
ternal) and with the ideal constructions by which the world of 
feeling is transformed into the world of thought. ' 

Comte is very positive in his assertion that«fRernal obser- 
vation is impossible because, during the process, the state of the 
observer is changed. ** There is an invincible necessity by 
which the human mind is capable of directly observing all 
phenomena except its oivn.^^ The very reverse of this state- 
ment will be found to be true. The human mind is incapable 
of flireetly observing any phenomena except its own. We can- 
not observe directly the ])henomena, that is, the states and acts 
of another mind ; and what is called material or physical phe- 
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CHAP. III. Division of the Philosophical Sciences. 

The object-matter of Philosophy (Metaphysic«) falls natur- 
ally into three parts or ciivisiona: 

I. The Facts of the inner or Psychical Life, that is, the 
phenomena, the powers, and the processes of our mental, or 
spiritual being. We desire to scrutinize and classify the phe- 
nomena revealed in consciousness; to ascertain what are the 
powers or faculties of the soul indicated by the phenomena ; and 
to observe the mental acts or processes concerned in the produc- 
tion and determination of this or that special phenomen»?^The 
method by which this task is to be achieved, and the body 
of codrdinaled fact<< and general principles which is finally 
acquired, constitute the science called Psychology. 

That part of the study which is immediately concerned in 
the classification of phenomena according to their most obvious 
and simple relations of resemblance, coexistence, and succession, 
is usually called Phenomenal Psychology, or briefly' Phenome- 
nology; and the part which is especially devoted to the deter- 
mination of the powers and processes indicated by the classifi- 
cation of the phenomena is called Dynamical Psychology, or 
Mental Dynamics. 

The analysis and classification of the facts of consciousness 
has resulted in a further subdivision of the science of Psychol- 
ogy. Deferring the exposition and defense of this classification 
to its proper place in the order of our study, we simply allude to 
it now in order to complete our survey of the distributions of 
the Philosophical Sciences, This outline map, as it were, of the 
entire field of Psychology comprises three principal or funda- 
mental departments,— 1st, Cognition (I know), 2d, Feeling (I 
feel), 3d, Volition (I determine, I choose). Hence all the pow- 
ers or faculties of the mind nniy be grouped or embraced in 
three corresponding general divisions— the Intellect, the Sensi- 
bility, and the Will, and the science of Psychology has now 
three parts— la^, Intkllkctual Philosophy, 2d, Philosophy 
OF THE Sensibility, and 3d, Philosophy ok the Will. 

PHENOMKNOIOCJY. DYNAMICS. 

1. Cognition ---Intellect Intellectual Philosophy. 

2. Feeling Sensibility- --Philosophy of the Sensibility. 

3. Volition Will Philosophy of the WiU, 
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relutioiiH amongst inentul phenomena, the universal and neoes- 
Bary hiws (rational ideas) which determine our spontaneous 
cognitions, judgments, inferences, and sentiments, and to which 
we must conlorm in all our discursive processes of thouglit, and 
all our personal activities, if we would not be put to intellectual 
confusion, and fall into moral anarchy. Then, secondly, we 
must study the external order ^ the order of nature and of his- 
tory. We must note the uniformities of nature — the physical 
constants, the fundamental and changeless relations, the quan- 
titative ratios, the functiomil analogies, the typical correspond- 
ences, the special adaptations, and the grand unities of nature — 
and see whether here we can recognize any rational symbols, 
any thought-relations, any ideal arnmgements, in a word, any 
signs of " the rationality of nature," that is, of its being a sys- 
tem of things conformable to reason. We must also study the 
course of human history— its epochs, revolutions, catastrophes — 
and see if we can discover any tokens of ** a power, not our- 
selves, which works for righteousness," as we understand 
" righteousness" ; any prool's that ** there is justice here below"; 
and thai we are under a moral government which will at last 
" lay judgment to the line and righteousness to the plummet." 
Finally, we must endeavor to find some principle of connection 
between the external orderly arrangement and the internal or^ 
derly anatifjemcnt^ some parallelism or identity of the rational 
and the real— one reason and one law pervading all existence. 
This procedure will constitute a science, or group of sciences, 
called N0MOL.OGY. It is, in fact, the scientific solution of three 
questions : 

1. What are the regulative Laws on whose conscious, or 
unconscious, observance rests the realization of Truth in the 
cognitive and theoretic activities of man ? (Logic.) 

Ijogic may be subject to further subdivision according as we 
make the attainnit^nt of formal Truth or material Truth our 
aim. The tirst division will be Formal Logic (subjectively- 
formal), the latter will be Material Logic (Epistemology). 

2. What are the regulative Laws on whose observance rests 
the realization of the Jtight in the practical activities of man? 

(Ethics.) 

3. What arc the regulative Laws which determine our rec- 
ognition of the Beautiful in nature, and the realization of the 
Beautiful in the idealizing and emplastic creations of man? 
(^Esthetics.) 
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as to the orif/in, the valklift/, and the extent (limits) of human 
knowledge. The first is pre-eminently the Psychological prob- 
lem, the second is mainly the CosmoU)gical problem, and the 
third may be regarded as the Ontological problem. There is an 
aspect under which these may all be regarded as Logical prob- 
lems, inasmuch as Logic is the orgaiion or instrument to be 
employed in their solution; but we have employed tlie above 
terms to indicate their relation to the three great divisions of 
Philosophy. 

I. The Psychological Problem has respect to the source of 
our knowledge. Are there in the human mind any elements or 
principles of knowledge not derived from sensation and sensible 
experience ? 

(1) They who affirm that all the elements, or principles, of 
human knowledge are derived from sensation and sensible expe- 
rience constitute the Sensational or Experiential Bchool. 

(2) They who atfirm that there are elements, or principles, 
of human knowledge which are not derived from sensation, and 
that there are constitutive elements of knowledge which are 
given by the reason, constitute the Rational or Transcend- 
ental iScJiooL. 

II. The Cosmological Problem has respect to the validity 

of our knowledge of the phenomenal World, or Cosmos. Has 

** the orderly series of sensible phenomena" we call the Cosmos 

a real objective existence, external to the mind ; or is it a purely 

ideal construction, or subjective presentation ? And, if it has a 

real existence, do the phenomena appear in sense-perception as 

they actually exist in nature? 

Here we are dealing wholly with Phenomena, without any 
reference to the question whether we have any cognition of Keal 
Being underlying phenomena. The Ontological question is 
postponed. Cosmology, simply, is a science of the relative and 
phenomenal ; Kational Cosmology is the philosophy of the Heal 
in Cosmology. Consequently, we must carefully distinguish 
between Cosmological Realism and Ontological Bealism. *' The 
confusion of the metaphysical opposition t)etwten essential ex- 
istence (Wesen) and the expression, or manifestation, of essen- 
tial existence (Wesensausserung) where the two sides belong to 
the peculiar nature of things, with the opposition in Logic, or 
the doctrine of Knowledge, between the peculiar existence of 
things or their existence in themselves, and the [subjective] 
phenomenon which is only considered to be a true or untrue mir- 
roring of things, has caused unspeakable confusion in these in- 
vestigations." (Ueberweo: •* Logic," p. 90.) The metaphysical 
opi)osition is between the Ontological real and the Phenomenal 
real (actual) ; the logical opposition is between the Phenomenal 
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r/^i/ (actual) and the notional (ideal). Haniilton, in his discu8- 
sionH, Inis not clearly distinguished hetwee'n the logical and the 
ontoloj^ical problems, hence liis ohscurity. 

In order to classify the iSchools of Philosoi>hy which have 
crystallized around this problem, we shall find it neces«sary to 
contemplate it under several aspects, which will be best i)re- 
8ente<l by dividing the problem into a series of subordinate 
questions. 

The fii*st question has respect to the assumed fundamental 
ditttlnction brtwten (j-tcrnal and internal phenomena. Is the ob- 
object of sense-perception (material] phenomena, so called,) a 
<iuality, mode, or j)henomenon of an external Non-Ego (either 
directly known or inferred) ; or is it a quality, mode, or phenom- 
enon of the Ego or Mind itstlj\ or of something in the Mind, 
which internal or subjective object we may, on either alternative, 
call an Idea ? Brielly, has the Cosmos an actual existence exter- 
nal to the conscious Mind, or only an ideal existence within the 
mind? 

If we take the first ground, we are (i) Cosmothktic Real- 
ists; if the second, we are (ii) Cosmothktic Idealists, These 
are the most fundamental divisions. 

(I). COSMOTHETIC JREALISM. 

The school of Cosmothetic Realism has been subjected to a 
further division in presence of the question as to whether our 
knowledge of the external ohjeot in mediate or immediate. The 
phenomenal reality of the external object being admitted, is our 
knowledge of that external object direct, immtKliate, presenta- 
tive, intuitive, or is it indirect, mediate, representative, and 
inferential? Have we, or have we not, an intuitive knowledge 
of any qualities or phenomena external to the Mind? 

If we say that our knowledge of the external actuality is 
immediate, presentative, intuitive. (Hamilton: '* Philosophy," 
p. 2iio,) we are (a) Nati-kal Realists; if we say that it is 
mediate, representative, or inferential, and that ** the N(m-Ego 
\H iJL hi/jHjthrtical i^i^un\i)iUm which cannot be proved or known 
•with the highest degree of certainty which is given in imme- 
diate cons<'iousness," (Hi'XLEy: "Lay Sermons," p. 3o9,) we 
are lU) Hypothetical ok Consthuctive Realists. 

(A). NATURAL REALISM. 

This first !)ranch of the school of Cosmothetic Realism is again 
subdivided l»y a further question as to irhether our knowledge u 
total and ahsufutey or partial and relative. Assuming that we 
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(1) l8 our knowledge of the ultimate Reality direct or indi- 
rect, intuitive or inferential? 

They who regard our knowledge as direct and intuitive, are 
Absolute Realists. They wlio regard our knowledge as indi- 
rect and inferential, are Quaj^fied Realists. They who 
assert that our knowledge rests solely on faith^ are Mystical 
Realists. (Hamilton: ''Metaphysics,'' p. 531; ''Philoso- 
phy," p. 61.) 

(2) Is the ultimate Reality material or spiritual ? 

They who affirm that Matter is the ultimate Reality, and 
that mind is a phenomenon of organized neural matter, are 
Materialistic Monists. They who affirm that Spirit is the 
ultimate Reality, and that matter is a phenomenon of force, or 
a product of spiritual activity, are Spiritualistic Monists. 
They who affirm that mind and matter, thought and extension, 
idea and force, are at bottom one and the same, that is, are 
attributes or modes of one common ultimate 8ul>stratum, or 
Reality, are Absolute Monists (absolute identity). 

These problems will be discussed in their appropriate con- 
nections during the progress of this work. 
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ladnatloo." etc.. Prrt. rL tIL Miix- -L/jfrtc" p. SrL H»»»er'» f>::: I :»ie- . -»* 
Unseen WorML** pp. II-O. 

(3) Neural aniti»and tremnr» aud groupioji:* are all hypo- 
thetical ; and, eveo admitting ttiem to \fe koovn and ••lr*«-n-al»le, 
tbey are not adequate to the explanation of menial pLeiioineua. 
'* In reality they explain nothini^.'* 

Suppose it were possible for the human body t*** l«e rrh dtrre«i 
perfectly transparent, and it were further po*»ible. with more 
perfect organs of sen^, and more powerful masrnifirry. to det€«l 
every molecule or agi^re^teof molecules we call a ii«-rve-fibril 
or nerve-cell or ganglion, what should we learn th^r^ltv of mind 
and its functioning? Does any one imagine we «b'*uM -'E^ -^-n- 
sations, thoughts, sentiments, choices, detenu i nation*, anything 
we call mental ? All that would be seen, or could t^ Mreu. would 
be infinitesimal particles or manses in varioo^ m*»ie9 of moti^m. 
We should be just as far as ever from the explanation of psychi- 
cal phenomena by material conditions. ** The pol-ra;?^ fr*#m the 
physics of the brain to the eorrespr»oding facti> of orjwi^fa*ne«t» 
ia unthinkable. Granted that a definite thought, a^d a d'-firiite 
molecular action in the brain occur simuitaneou«I%' : «'e do not 
possess the intellectual organ, nor apparently any njdiment of 
the organ, which would enable us to pas«. by a pr'j«>^>« of r^:flH^/n- 
ing, from the one to the other. They appear i*Kr»riL^r, r.'Ut we 
do not know wh^, .... The chat?m between the two «^.-la— *-- of 

phenomena is intelleetoally impaa-sable I do nM tnirik 

that he [the materialii»C] is entitle*! to «ay that Li* r/ioI*r<:'^:Ar 
groupings and his molecular m'^Hion*^ expiain ever>'*itji'rj^. In 
reality, /A^€J7^iii nothing" Tvxdall: **Fra:r. of •^-i<rfi'*/' 
pp. 119, 12il.; States of consci^Hisncrfis stand oui.*ide th^ ^r'riii 
of modes of motion. 

S« Waixack— "«J» Sanum: **'><rtV«*." pft Wt. W. TZ. J i- v^it.':.r*.M.t - 

kmn'-'fUL" p. Sl ar. L,M,S€,m—" Buzorj *si Maw rta' ibi Va L ; 2-- i tULin.— 
"FuDctkNwof t^ Bnia.' p. SL 

(4) Thought cannot be a " frjrm of et'-rzy." V-e-^^a-i-*: i*. ad- 
mits of no nanHicr?. and a thing on^iUM^ptM^]*: of lu*^*.:^ 'aut^'K 
be a quantltj ; consequently, we cannot *' arri v»r at a rr.*;^ .'-*rii^Al 
equivalent of eonscioasueNi» as we fjave arriveil at 21 i.'.'y.'^fii-jal 
equivalent of beat.** 

The doctrine of the correlation and «>n**rvA:io». '.f ^-r-^rfK-y 
rests upon the faet« experimeotaily e-ta:/!j^h«rd. trj&t of;<r for:;« of 
enerigy may, by suitable proto-ti.. I^e traii-forrx-^d, »*,/,.:;.- or it 
part, to an equivalent of another form of eoergy. T:," T'r,j^tl',rt 
of qnaotltatiTe eunivalenoe BiOst ne<-<rf»f>rily exi^t. aud 'jtlf^K it 
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BOOK HI. 



APPLICATION OF METHOD. 



DIVI8ION I. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 



(C^HSN^KIt-A.!. <?I..Ai*5nriCA.TION.) 



I. PHENOMENAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

.1) Cognition. (Intuition^ Representation, Thought.) 

(2) Feeling. (Sensation, Emotion.) 

(3) Volition. (Spontaneity, Deiiberation, and Choice.) 

ii. dynamical psychology. 

(1) Intellect. 

(2) Sensibility. 

(3) Will. 

I. Phenomenal Psychology. Oeneral Classifioation of 
the Phenomena of the Mind. 

A scieutilic inetliod will commence by seeking to form a gen- 
eral notion of the character and limits of the subject for investi- 
gation, and striving to obtain a cx)mprehensive view of the gen- 
eral divisions or classes of phenomena to be studied. 

In the present instance the subject for investigation and 
study is the human Mind, that is, the Person or Self as mani- 
fested in those phenomena which all men have regarded and 
denignated as ** mental " irrespective of all theories as to their 
ultimate ground and source. 

It may be proper here to note that we regard the dualism of 
Matter and Spirit as ultimate, that is, so far us Kcientiflc research 
is concerned. Matter is the statical condition (masn) necessary 
for the manifestation of Force. Spirit is the one and only Hource 
of Power, and of all those conditioned forms of i)ower we call 
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CONSCIOUSNESS. 59 

Cousin, *' i.«« alone the person or the nie. The nie is the center 
of the intellectual sphere." (*' Elem. of Psychology,'^ p. 416.) 
To the same effect are the words of Coleridge : " The Will is pre- 
eminently the spiritual constitution of our being." (" Works," 
vol. i, p. 160.) *'The Will," asserts Martensen, "is emphati- 
cally our very self, our inmost being." (" Ethics," p. 79.) 

And now Judgment, also, is preeminently a personal act, 
the act of the individual Ego or self. We do not claim that our 
sensations are our own acts in the same decided sense in which 
we assert that our judgments are our own acts. Our sense-per- 
ceptions have the character of necessity ; we cannot alter them 
by volition. So also of our rational intuitions; the reason is no 
less independent of the will than ihe sensibility. But acts of 
Judging ci. e., of disrriminalion and grouping), especially in 
reflective thought, are marked in the view of consciousness with 
the characteristics of personality. Here analysis and synthesis 
are performed with a conscious aim. The choice of the end, the 
assiduity with which it is pursued, the conscientious loyalty to 
facts, these are all volitional acts. And even in that spontane- 
ous form of differentiating sense-percepts and combining these 
wuth ideas of reason, which constitutes spontaneous conscious- 
ness, we recognize the intervention of Will. We cannot differ- 
entiate (discriminate) without attention, and attention is, on all 
hands, conceded to be a volitional act. Spontaneity may there- 
fore be regarded one of the basal facts of our intellectual life. 

Viii. ^ 

The Psychological (Experiential) Unity of Consciousness (a 

tri-unity of sense-elements, reason-elements, and thoilght-ele- 

ments,) has its foundation in an Ontological Unity which also 

is a tripliclty in its activities— an individualized center of Power 

which in its essential modes of energizing is reactive (immanent 

energy), receptive (ineunt energy), and productive (transeunt 

energy). The first of these energies or activities is automatic, 

the second is spontaneous or instinctive, the third is intentional 

or volitional. 

An action is automat ic'^when the agent produces it without 
knowing that it produces it; it is instinctive when the agent 
effects it without knowing whv; and it is intentional when the 
agent knows both the that ancf the ivhy. 

We have already seen that the raw material of sensation is 

a mere indefinite, incoherent multeity which has no unity in 

in itself, and can become knowledge only through its necessary 
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PHENOMENOLOGY. 73 

A personal being is an individual, endowed with sensation, 
reason, and self-determination. Tlie personal being is charac- 
terized by a conscious unity and identity, and by power to deter- 
mine bis own moral character. Socrates, Tecum?eh, Washing- 
ton, are single notions. Each had individual traits, and a moral 
character, the result of his own personal volitions. But they 
were all partakers of the common attributes of humanity, and 
are all included in one class called human beings, or men. 
Humanity, liuman beings, man, are therefore general notions, 
or concepts. 

jqC Concrete. Abstract. Concrete notions arc cognitions of 
single (particular, individual, or personal) objects, whicli have 
been formed in spontaneous consciousness (con^ together, creaco^ 
to grow). The separate elements (percepts, ideas, and relations) 
of which the notion is formed have ** grown together,^^ — that is, 
have been spontaneously and naturally formed in the mind. 
Abstract notions (i. e., concepts) are those cognitions which have 
been artificially formed in reflective consciousness by abstrac- 
tion, comparison, and generalization. Thus, this individual 
horse, bird, flsh, or reptile is a single object, and the cognition 
of each is a concrete notion. But there are some characteristics 
in which they all agree. They are all vitalized, sentient organ- 
isms — animated beings—and we call them animals. Animal is 
therefore an abstract notion, or concept. 

Psychological Ju^ments are always individual and concrete. 
Thus, a certain change transpires under our eyes, and in an in- 
stant, without any reflection, and any doubt, we affirm it must 
have a cause. This is an act of pure spontaneous affirmation. 
Logical judgments are always abstract and general. They are 
all acts of reflection — that is, of consciousness — discursive pro- 
cesses of thouglit. 

Essential. Non- Essential. Abstract notions are essential 
or non-essential. An essential notion is the conception of those 
fundamental attributes which are the common and persistent 
basis of a class of objects, and which they cannot lose without 
ceasing to be what they are, as the attributes of sensivlty, per- 
ceptivity, and spontaneous power in man. 

The non-essential notion is the cognition of certain modes or 
accidents of things or objects which may be present or absent 
without the identity of the species being changed ; as, for ex- 
ample, for a man *' to walk," or ** to oe sick," or ** to be a native 
of Paris." Of these examples, the first two are separable acci- 
dents, because they may be separated from the individual (the 
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REASON. 115 

must be ; it can only tell us what has been.) The inconceivabil- 
ity of its contradictory is the mark of a necessary truth. There- 
fore, the inconceival)iIity of its contradictory is a mark of a 
proposition not beinj? derived from experience. 

2. They cannot bo reached by infrrence from our general- 
ized experiences, that is, by the logical extensions of experience 
to all unknown and untried cases. It is a fundamental canon 
of all logical inference, " that no conclusion must contain more 
than is contained in the premises from which it is drawn.'* 
(Hamilton: " Metaphysics,'^ p. 72; Mill.: "Logic," bk. iii, 
ch. xxi, i 1.) Now, all experience, be it that of the individual, 
or of the whole race, is only a limited experience ; and a univer- 
sal conclusion that shall hold true for all time, and all space, 
cannot be drawn from a limited experieiice of the past. It is 
said, in reply, that all s*entilic induction is founded on the 
presumption that nature is uniform^ and that what has been 
found true of the past will be found true of the future. But 
how do we know that the future will be as the past, that is, that 
the course of nature ivUl be uniform ? Do 30U answer that we 
know by experience ? Then I must beg you to explain what 
you mean by "knowing by experience*' that nature will be 
uniform. Experience is only of the past or the present. You 
cannot mean thai the future of nature has fallen under your 
experience, for that would be to say that a future event is a pa«^ 
event, which is a contradiction. You can only say that you 
expect (or believe; that the future will be as the past. But what 
is the ground of t/our expectation ? It is said by some, *' we have 
always found the course of nature to be constant, therefore we 
expect it will be so in the future." This is no explanation at 
all, inasmuch as it takes for granted the very thing to be proved. 
The (juestion is, On what (/round do we believe it to be legitimate 
to appl}^ the data of experience 10 things of which we have had 
no exi>erience— the distant and the future? The answer ^iven 
is, '* We believe that what holds true of cases that have come 
under our observation, will hold true of all similar cases in the 
future, beeauHr nature is uniform." And now the (juestion we 
want answered is. What (jround have you for the ticlief that the 
course of nature //*, and will always continue to 6e, uniform / 
Mr. Mill has put the case well, and we quote his words : *' If we 
throw the inductive argument into a series of syllogisms, we 
shall arrive, by more or fewer steps, at an ultiuuvte syllogism 
which will have for its major premise the principle or axiom of 
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DIVISION I. 



PSYCHOLOGY. 



PART I. 
INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 



(B). DYNAMICS. 



II. REPRESENTATIVE CONSCIOUSNESS. 



Inseparable Association, 
or CoheHion of IntuitioiiK, 



PRESENTATIVE REPRESENTA' 

or Blmple lSugK<^tlon. 



N, \_Pre8; 

», j TION, 

I (OF Form— Representation proper, 

I Memory Proper-<of Affegtion— Reprodiiciioii, 
\ (of Relation— Recollection. 

for Amusement or i "».-„„ 
Embellishment, I^'ANCY. 

f Poetic. 



IMAGINATION 
—Recombination 



Voluntary, 
Artistic, 



for Improvement 
or Instruction, 



Emplastic. 
Scientific. 
Ethical. 

.IlELItilOUS. 



Involuntary, 
Fantastic, 



wakeful, 
sleep, natural, 



abnormal, 



^ Reverie. 
' Dreaming. 

Hallucination. 

Somnambulism. 
.Insanity. 

REPRESENTATION IN GENERAL. 

i?e— back, again ; Prcwew^—present : to bring back, or make 
again present in consciousness what before was presentatively 
known. Memory (//j*^^^, from fiidofiat^to court, solicit) — the re- 
calling or bringing back into consciousness a previous intuition 
or cognition (Remembrance, Reproiluctiou, Recollection). 



DIVISION I. 



PSYCHOLOGY. 



PART I. 
INTELLECTUAL, PHILOSOPHY. 



(B). DYNAMICS. 



III. REFLECTIVE (SYMBOLICAL) CONSCIOUSNESS. 



UNDERSTANDING. 

First Form of the UnderHtanding, CONCEITION— Comparative Abstraction. 
Second Form, PR-*:DICATI0N— Logical Afflrmation. 

Third Form, IDEATION— Immediate Abstraction. 

Fourth Form, ILLATION— liOg lea I Inference. 

Fifth Form, INTEGRATION— Complete Unincatlou. 



Understanding. Veratand, (Kant.) Discursive Reason. 
(Whewell.) Elaborative Faculty. (Hamilton.) Dianoetic 
Faculty. (Aristotle.) 

1. Definition. The understanding is, in general, the Re- 
flective Faculty, the faculty of thouc^ht proper, which deals 
solely with relations {ratiocination^ setting in relation). It is 
the whole of our intellectual nature in exercise in its discursive, 
reflective processes. Its function is to bring the multiplicity 
and diversity of presentation and representation (of spontaneous 
and representative consciousness) into the higher unity of reason. 
The understanding deals with the relation of the particular to 
the general, and of the general to the universal ; the relation of 
the empirical to the rational, the fleeting to the permanent, the 
flnite to the inflnite, the temporal to the eternal, conditioned 
existence to unconditioned Being. 
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UNIFORMITY 



Of co-existence 
conttlluUoQ oC nature) 



Or SUCCESSION 
(courao of nalure) 



(B). KKLATIOB8 WHICH ARE THE Basks o: 

QCASTITATIVK JUDOMENTS (AXIO 



I, ANALOGICAL JUDG- 



•t CMentlal 
" h« prop- 
Id In the 



Properties. All 



h INTUITIVE, OB m- 



AnaoLUTK EavAi 



MoRPHOLOGiCAl. l':UiUAi,iTV, E. g., In all delCTinliiute or 
Hlitioriito forms tlie rvliitlnns 

'^i angles aro 
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DIMAMICAL EatlALITV, E. B.. F:<iunl vplooiti™ h 
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or a concomitant of, certain alVections of a vitalized nervous 
organism, the Hennations are called pht/stological^ or vital feel- 
ings. They are subdivided into (1) General Primitive Sensation 
(innate impulses) ; (2) CaHisesthesis (common feeling) ; (3) Mus- 
cular Sensation ; and (4) 8])ecial Sensations. 

For n fiillcr (liMciiMKlon of tliCHO KuixIivtHlonH. consult pp. 100-106. 

2. SentimentB (Emotions) are the universal concomitants 
of thought in its widest acceptation, as embracing discrimina- 
tion, judgment, memory, reasoning, and imagination. Senti- 
ment always implies an idea, or ideal, and a Judgment. Moral 
sentiments, for example, are forms of feeling dependent upon 
judgment as to the free acticms of ourselves and others, viewed 
in relation to moral ideas and standards. '* Sentiment," says 
Cousin, ** is the harmonious and living relation between reason 
and sensibility." The Sentiments have no prototypes and no 
analogues in any organic processes or neural afTections; they 
are, therefore, preeminently psychical and spiritual. They are 
subdivided into Egoistic, Social, Intellectual, ^^sthetic, Ethical, 
and Religious sentiments. 



1. Egoistic Kmotions. 



2. Social Kmot%on'H. 



3. INTKI.LKCTITAI. EM«)TI0NS. 



4. .l-lSTIIKTIC SKNTIMKN'TS. 



5. Ethical Skntimknts. 



G. IlKLicaoiTs Skntimknts. 



(1) SelMove : carried to exceRR, becomes Self- 

ishness. 

(2) SntiRfucLlon with one's person, acquisi- 

tlonR, or achievements : carried to ex- 
tremes, becomes Pride, Vanity, Envy, 

(3) JealouKy of one's prerogatives, reputation, 

IVime : carried to excess, it becomes An- 
ger, Resentment, Malice. 

(1) I^veorone's ou'ii family; attachments to 

friends, devotion to country (Loyalty). 

(2) Sympathy and Antipathy. 
(.'{) (!onfldoiiee and Mistrust. 

(1) Delight in the acquisition of knowledge. 

(2) Joy of discovery. 

(3) \Atve of truth. 

(1) T^kveof the beautiful (unity in diversity). 
(2; Sense of Harmony, and displeasure with 

disharmony. 
(.1) Sentiment of the sublime. (Wonder, Awe.) 

(1) UeRpoot for personality. (Self-respect, re- 

spect for «)ther8.) 

(2) Sense of obligation (Duty). 

(3) Moral approbation (Peace) and disappro- 

bation (Guilt). 

(1) Sense of dependence. 

(2) Reverence (Devotion). 

(3) Gratitude. 

(4) liOve to God. 

(o) Loyalty to the government of God. 
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